a completely mistaken idea of the poetical creative art. The Aris-
totelian maxim that the whole is prior to the parts applies equally
to the products of art as to those of nature. The Greek was, as we
explained in the previous volume, firmly convinced that " idea/9
" form," " concept" (these three conceptions meaning for him in
some mysterious way the same thing) were the " primary " thing,
and " reality," " matter," " unit," only the results. It is no dif-
ferent with the artist: the first, original, begetting part is " form ";
out of it flow, inevitably and independently of him, all " features "
and " actions." This " form " is an organism; it therefore devel-
ops, not in accordance with a mechanical causality, dirigible from
outside, but with the " vital " causality, which is a law unto itself.
Accordingly all things must" fit," and all in the same high degree,
and consequently all psychological criticism of works of art is
(not, so to say, " disrespectful," but) senseless, an exhibition of
complete ignorance in aesthetic matters. No less banausic is the
admiration accorded to " a genius for detail," for in a genuine
work all details show genius, and no one more than another. They
all bear the mark because they are natural. They are all natural
because they are divine. Judgments which praise or detract are as
stupid as the entertaining criticisms of the Creation by Baroque
writers who distributed censure to animals and plants: of the
caterpillar, for instance, they expressed their serious displeas-
ure on account of its repulsive appearance, whereas its meta-
morphosis into a pretty butterfly called forth their unqualified
approval.

There are in the life of every man two states in which he is a
finished poet: dreaming and childhood. Children never have
crooked, confined, lifeless visions of existence; all that is for
grown-ups. In dreams we are all Shaksperes. Unfortunately most
people, in their conscious and adult state, lose this obviously in-
born and entirely organic constructive power and become appal-
lingly talentless, because their reason, that cowardly and im-
potent one who " knows better," interferes everywhere. Only the
artist, that ever-dreaming child, retains this gift. Therefore a
" badly drawn poem " is as much an impossibility as an " un-
true " dream. On the other hand, just as with the phenomena of
life, judgments of sympathy and antipathy are absolutely per-
missible. Here again children may serve as teachers of aesthetics.
They hate the wolf and the spider: in nature, in human form, and
in poetry. Similarly, it is quite conceivable that certain poems are
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